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Session of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
for 1905. 


The two hundred and twenty-fourth sitting 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting began on Sec- 
od-day the 17th instant, and was preceded 
on Seventh-day by a Meeting of Ministers and 
Eiders in which all the representatives were 
present, and several attenders from other 
Yearly Meetings. An unusual outpouring of 
lively expression began early in the sitting 
and was continved also through the business 
portion. Especially interesting was the ac- 
unt given on the returning of the credentials 
of Wm. C. Allen, whose companion was Wm. 
B. Harvey, for religious service on the islands 
of Porto Rico and Barbados, a sketch of 
which has already been given from week to 
week inourcolumns. This brought much ten- 
der feeling and thankfulness over the meeting, 
vhich found earnest expression. It was re- 
peatedly acknowledged in view of the favors 
of such a meeting, that this was “no common 





















Second-day, 17th.—Following a season of 
wlemnity in worship, the doings of the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings representing the work of 
°. Yearly Meeting during the past year were 







Appropriations had been made from the 
Charleston Fund, of $400 for two meeting- 
houses to be built, one in Rich Square and 
we in Marlboro, North Carolina. 

Attention having been called to the awful 
responsibility assumed in the taking of human 
life, either legally or illegally, including the 

rs of lynching, and a committee having 
ben set apart to produce, if way opened, an 
on this subject, one had been prepared 

ud approved, and printed to the number of 
15,040. Most of these having been distributed 
persons of influence, including men con- 
wcted with legislatures and government, the 
mblic and religious press, boards of trade, and 
Rpresentatives of religion, some very encour- 
ging letters of appreciation had been re- 
, indicating that the publication has 

m timely, and that it has strengthened and 
talightened many. 

A special meeting had been called on ac- 
tount of the appalling state of vice and im- 































morality reported as tolerated in the city of 
Philadelphia, and a committee was appointed 
to wait on the Mayor on this account. These 
attended. to the service immediately, were 
courteously received and given ful! opportunity 
to lay before him the concern of this meeting, 
and to express the exercise of their minds on 
his behalf, and for the witness for truth and 
righteousness as the standard of a government 
that should exalt the character of the city. 

On account of bills before the State Legis- 
lature aimed at frustrating the good service 
of associations carried on to assist the laws in 
the suppression of vice, a committee had pro- 
ceeded to Harrisburg, and had an attentive 
and respectful hearing accorded them by the 
Governor. They also conversed with members 
of the Legislature on the subject. Widespread 
opposition in the community has also been a 
factor, it is believed, in leading to the final 
failure of these bills to become laws. 

Through the Willits Fund an average of 
3,269 copies of the African’s Friend have 
been distributed in Liberia, and 2,443 in the 
Southern States. Testimonials of good done 
by this reading matter have been very en- 
couraging. 

The Committee in charge of interests of the 
Doukhobors had found no way open properly 
to apply funds in their hands for the work of Ed- 
ucation among that people. Prudence seemed 
to dictate the holding of the funds at interest 
until a right opening appeared for their use. 
The present material prosperity attained by 
that people without learning seems to foster 
the idea that school education is not needed. 

The Book Committee reported a distribution 
of 1786 volumes and 13,3U5 pamphlets, —1265 
volumes of these, and 12,581 pamphlets gra- 
tuitously, at a cost of $839.87. The reprints 
issued were Memorials of Debbie E. Cope, of 
Charles Rhoads, and of William U. Ditzler, 
Dymond on War, Dymond on Morality, in Span- 
ish; and Letters of Isaac Penington. There 
were printed also 15,040 copies of the Address 
on the Sacredness of Human Life, and 1500 
copies of the Catalog of Books for sale. The 
cost of producing all these has been $932.64. 

The visit of Wm. C. Allen and Wm. B. Har- 
vey to Porto Rico and Barbados gave unusual 
opportunity for the distribution of our litera- 
ture. Dymond’s Essays, in Spanish, were es- 
pecially welcomed in Porto Rico, and letters 
showing deep appreciation of the work were 
received from men of influence in Honduras, 
Costa Rica, Venezuela, Chili, Paraguay. Gifts 
of our publications to several libraries, to in- 
terested parties in France, and distant parts 
of our own country were reported. The Elisha 
Roberts Fund for disseminating our publica- 
tions, particularly among the young, has been 
thankfully appreciated. 

The following are among the characteriza- 
tions of Dymond’s Essays received from Spanish- 
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morality in its highest form.’’ “It is with 
deep interest 1 have read this notable work 
intended to spread the high and sublime prin- 
ciples of Christianity, which deserve the great- 
est admiration and warmest support.’’ “It is 
a very valuable book for a Christian of every 
kind. It is truth, truth difficult to practice, 
it is true, considering the multitude of preju- 
dices in which we have been educated, but 
towards which every disciple of Christ ought 
to strive, cost what it may.”’ 

The reading of the varied labors of the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings brought out much expression 
of unusual, some would say unprecedented, 
appreciation of their value and interest. The 
pains taken to obviate unsound legislation were 
learned of with gratitude and encouragement 
that we had watchmen on the towers round 
about; and perhaps the major part of the ses- 
sion was taken up with considerations arising 
from hearing the report of the extension and 
appreciation abroad of Friends’ literature, and 
with warnings against undermining the faith 
of our families by receiving as periodicals 
journals which, though most ably conducted 
and giving in the most convenient and inform- 
ing way the world’s history of the successive 
weeks, yet are tinctured or boldly replete with 
insidious and open expression on religion and 
the Scriptures, tending to destroy the faith 
and poison the spiritual life of manv. Some 
desires were expressed for a periodical con- 
ducted by Friends which should contain the 
merits and none of the demerits of these harm- 
ful weeklies. But most earnest were the ex- 
hortations to drink deeply of such literature 
as John Churchman’s, Thos. Chalkley’s, George 
Fox’s, John Woolman’s, and Stephen Grellet’s 
Journal, and Penn’s “No Cross, No Crown;’’ 
and not to disappoint inquirers who would ex- 
pect to see in us true representatives of such 
literature. 

Beyond these proceedings of Second-day, we 
can place in print none until next week’s 
number. 





AMID all the strife of tongues over words 
and names in realms theological and critical, 
is it not well to remember that there is in 
the world a Being, pervading, omnipotent, 
all-wise, who is able to lead into all the truth 
those who seek his guidance? The Holy Spirit 
is a factor in all religious controversy. £lim- 
inate Him we cannot. The question for us is, 
Sball we, or shail we not, follow his leadership? 
Those who accept his guidance will be led into 
the light; those who refuse it will be baffled 
and thwarted by their own misapprehension of 
the truth.—The Examiner. 





HEAVEN is your home, therefore often think 
about it; tribulation is your lot, therefore 


daily expect it, 
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winter resort. 
time for luncheon and at 2.30 were drive 

the Museum. The Royal Mummies excited mogt 
of our interest but they are not very cheerfyl 
exhibits. Each Empire is represented begin. 
ning with the ancient 2800 to 2200 B. C. ang 
ending with the new empire 1600-1100 B, ¢,, 
and it is a most remarkable exhibit. 
six thousand years ago when the great pyr. 
mids were built Egypt had a written language, 
a grammar, literature, religion, school of A 

knowledge of mathematics and of the mechani. 
cal arts and an established hierarchy and, 
social system.’’ 
independently to the telegraph office and then 


Market Street Meeting-House. 
Probable Picture of its Interior. 


An interesting historical picture has re- 
cently come to light in the Coates family, 
which it is believed shows a part of the inte- 
rior of one of the Meeting-houses at the corner 
of Market and Second Sts., perhaps that built 
in 1695 and removed in 1755. 

This picture is painted on glass, twelve by 
fifteen inches in size, and is apparently in a 
meeting-room in which the ceiling ran up to 
the roof. This makes it probable that the 
room shown was in the meeting-house which 
was removed in 1755, and indicates that the 
picture was painted before that date. 

The ministers’ gallery and second gallery, 
as we are accustomed to call it, are both well 
depicted, and the scene represented is appa- 
rently that just after breaking up of meeting. 
Three figures are shown, one of them about 
eight inches in height, and the others of some- 
what shorter men. The first is just.descend- 
ing from the gallery, and holding out his right 
hand as if to shake hands with some one on 
the floor of the meeting. He is dressed in 
drab clothes, with a very long coat, knee 
breeches, and buckles on his shoes. He is 
without hat, but has a large wig, which over- 
laps his shoulders. The other two figures are 
standing in the ministers’ gallery, facing each 
other and shaking hands. Both have canes, 
and their clothing appears somewhat darker 
than that of the other figure, though of simi- 
lar style. Both are wearing large hats with 
drooping brims, and possibly wigs. 

The picture is in admirable state of pre- 
servation, most of the colors being bright, and 
fairly fresh, and the faces so well depicted as 
to be easily recognizable by any person who 
had known them. 

The picture is one of rare interest and value 
from a historical point of view. 

I have been unable to obtain any clue to 
who the persons represented are. There was 
formerly attached to the picture a written 
description, but in the course of time this has 
disappeared, and it is feared that the informa- 
tion it contained is irrecoverably lost. 

GEORGE VAUX. 





Success HINDERED BY WEALTH.—A boy’s 
character must be exceptionally strong when 
he is earnest in his endeavors to make a man 
of himself and to attain some worthy object in 
life, despite the fact that he knows there is no 
necessity for him to work to gain those results. 
The feeling that he can have whatever he 
wants without any special effort upon his own 
part, is most demoralizing. It saps his energy 
and may even make him inconsiderate of others 
who are less fortunately circumstanced than 
himself. American life furnishes few exam- 
ples of sons of rich men who have distinguished 
themselves in any way that was creditable to 
them; while it offers thousands of cases of men 
who have risen from the greatest obscurity to 
the highest position and to great wealth. No 
one can suppose that we would assert that 
wealth need be a barrier to success in other 
things; for, if wisely used, it can be of mate- 
rial assistance in smoothing the road to a great 
reputation; but it is in no way essential, and 
- even prove a hindrance, instead of a stim- 
ulant. 


THE FRIEND. 


The Cruise of the “Arabic.” 


(Coneluded from page 314.) 
En route to Naples. 

Third Month 21st, 1905.—Our cruise is near- 
ing the end and this will finish up my journal 
letters. Time has been short for a proper 
treatment of the great sights we have seen and 
I haven’t tried to give you more than a hint 
of what we were doing each day, but it has 
certainly made an indelible impression on our 
minds. I confess we left Jerusalem without 
regret. It was all so different from our ex- 
pectations and to cap the climax, it rained 
most of the time. We did have two perfect 
days so that we know what the climate is like 
under favorable conditions. The cultivated 
plains were in their spring-time freshness and 
the great patches of flowers were indeed pleas- 
ing to the eye. The ride from Jerusalem to 
Jaffa presents a dreary contrast until the Plains 
of Sharon are reached and the great orange 
groves near Jaffa. The sea was not rough, 
but the rocks looked dangerous enough when 
we rowed to the ship. Those boatmen are such 
a villainous looking lot that I felt my first fear 
on the water We reached Alexandria early, 
Third Month 15th, and found the harbor full 
of shipping. The beacon light was interesting 
to me as the direct descendant of the first light- 
house in the world. The English control things 
here as sort of Trustee for other countries, 
though nominally the Sultan rules through the 
Khedive. Everything seemed very European 
with the Oriental combined and the ride to Cairo 
was most interesting. The cultivated strips 
of land run like a ribbon along the vailey of 
the Nile and the irrigating wells worked by the 
oxen or camels were very picturesque. We 
reached Cairo in about four hours and were 
glad to get into a hotel once more. On our 
way from the station a wheel came off the 
omnibus and let us down, but nothing broke 
and no one was hurt. Cairo is perfectly fasci- 
nating, reminding one of Paris with the oriental 
dash of costume, camels from the desert, and 
people from all countries. 

Third Month 16th.—Our first morning was 
spent at the Pyramids. The drive was lovely, 
startimg at 8.30 from the hotel, through the 
city to the Nile bridge, which we crossed, and 
then five or six miles through a beautiful avenue 
of locust trees. The trolley on one side re- 
minded us continually of modern civilization, 
but we constantly passed caravans of camels 
loaded with various commodities. The funny 
little wagons with whole families, with women 
in the ugly Egyptian veil and carrying babies 
astride their shoulders, donkeys of every size, 
and occasionally the ‘‘smart’’ trap of some 
European attracted us. As the day advanced 
the heat became intense and by the time we 
reached the pyramids we felt the full force of 
the sun’s rays. A donkev was necessary for 
the last hill as the desert sand was not easy to 
walk in. Some rode camels, but we took the 
donkey. I'll not attempt to describe these 
wonders of the world. The largest pyramid 
Cheops is 451 feet high, and it is said took one 
hundred thousand men twenty years to build. 
The Sphinx is quite as wonderful, and in the 
Temple we saw one granite slab 16 feet long. 
The pillars are of alabaster. There is a fine 
hotel near the Pyramids, called the Mena House, 
and we stopped there to rest and get some re- 
freshment. It is a very fashionable and popular 





driven to the Mosque of the Sultan Hassan the 
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We returned to the hotel jp 
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After the museum we drove 






we drove through the bazaars. 
Third Month 17th.—In the morning we were 
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most interesting as still breathing the spirit 






















of old Cairo. It is quite a ruin but is being oh 
restored. From the citadel we obtained 4 color’ 
magnificent view. The new and old cities, the § -: id 
river and the valley of the Nile with the great ‘ios 
date palms, and in the distance the pyramids oti 
of Memphis and of course the Gizeh pyramids § _- t 
all make a striking picture. The way back was = 
through the Bazaars and we saw many beanti- ae 
ful rugs and embroideries that we should have b 
liked to buy. In the afternvon we visited ot 
old Cairo and the Coptic Church, which is very | ¥? 
ancient and interesting, though the Coptic Th 
are fast going over to the Mohammedan faith J y,4; 
Also the tombs of the Caliphs which are elab 
orate and gaudy things erected in the Thir. ae, 
teenth and Sixteenth Centuries were to be rape 
seen. Last but not least was the island of a 
Roda where Moses was found in the bulrushes, Th 
We were ferried across in a little old tuh J 44; 
There is quite a fine garden and it is quite ber 
pretty. The Old Nilometer dating from 716 ol 
A. D. is situated here. The men filling their busy 
goat skins and the women their jars made quite Live 
a picturesque scene on the shores of the Nile. 2 
Third Month 18th.—We formed a company te tan 
drive independently to see the Obelisk (Helio tain’ 
polis). Starting about 8.30 after leaving the ore 
city we soon passed troops of the Kehdive’s Yor! 
soldiers waiting to escort him into the city. fine 
We finally saw him coming in a carriage and 9 y,., 
our carriages were driven to one side to let due 
him pass. We photographers improved the T 
occasion. The grounds and palace occupy’ the | 
large area and everything seemed in perfect Unf 
order. It was a lovely drive all the way. This vhs 





is the place that the obelisks in Central Park 
and the one on the Thames embankment were R 
taken from, but they rested at Alexandria fit . 














































































teen hundred years on the way! This is the Or T 
of the Bible and this remaining obelisk w# § j¢, 
built in the time of Abraham at least fou § 3; 
thousand years ago. It is a solid piece of ak 
granite sixty-five feet high. On our retum § 4, 
we stopped at an Ostrich farm where they had don 
several thousand birds. We saw them thre parr 
days old up. Each female lays eight egg § jin 
The males resented our intrusion, but we g# thr 
several snap-shots. We also saw on the ride all. 
the Soudanese cow but failed to get a picture § 4. 
In the afternoon we visited some of the fie § 4, 
hotels and finished up our shopping. bou 

Third Month 19th.—We decided to go to the ing 
ship and so avoid the rush in the morning. tou 
of our drago men having heard me inquirea ite 
the University several times offered to take @ § j, 








before leaving. It was astriking sight, all the 
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Pe ts sitting in groups on the floor studying ; For “THE FRIEED." Boys. 
lin aad swaying their bodies backward and| “ With What Measure Ye Mote it shall be bre. 
vt d. Some were eating breakfast and a Measured to You Again.” BY ELEANOR COPE EMLEN. 

sater-carrier = going in and out among How often in the course of life may we see “And so he bore without reproach 
fal them. It is said there are ww thousand students some of the various scripture declarations veri- The grand old name of Gentleman.” 
2 J aditis the great official University of Moham- | ¢oq and at times even to our admiration. The ; ; ; 
and ism. Of course we had to put on slip-| ppitor having occasion recently to visit and I can lay no claim to any special opportuni- 
C.,: to go in, and pay a fee of ten cents. The spend ; day in a neighboring village to trans- ties for knowledge of this wide, and deep and 
ven teachers are not paid hut are given their food! | . 44 some business, a place from which he and many-sided subject, but, I suppose, like any 
Yre § the tuition is also free. It is the ambition of his family had removed a few years back, was other woman who is the mother of sons, I have 
48¢, F wery Mohammedan to be a priest some day. surprised to notice the kindness and marked | 28d to think a great deal about them. 
Art, They are very devout and several times a day | how of respect while there from all persons I believe I can never forget the time when I 
anl- | near a minaret you hear the call to prayer. met with, and had to notice that some, evi-| ¥28 told that my little baby was a boy. The 
nd a We left Cairo at 12 o’clock and had a most 4 : principal thing that occupied me all that day 


dently in that feeling, varied from their usual 





rove § somfortable ride to Alexandria. On the way “ ” . was the thought, going over and over through 
then from the — to the -_ = a = - an al mean ve ® respectful maaner my cra is born be the wera 
ress and gave a que a canine She te th y ‘ip This caused him to look back over a number ‘ held of de . euheu ality caer felt 
‘the him up and we proceeded in safety to the ship. | o¢ years, to the time of his first coming to that take hold of me from that moment, as if I fe 
Third Month 20th.—The large party reached that a man had been entrusted to my charge, 


ae 


the ship in time and we set sail after luncheon. 
Itwas a beautiful sight, the water was so many 
colors, green and lovely shades of blue, and the 


place, and how he and his family then fared. 
From a feeling of requirement they endeavored 
to demean themselves consistently as becomes 


who would need my help all the time. And as 
he would be growing night and day there was 
no time to lose. 






the vivid hues in the sky! They would have been Frente. This caused = being objects of How many kinds of boys there are! I have 
reat ht soe inti Th , notice, and, for a short time, of scoffing re- k broth cals ‘oaiandk alien 
nids thoug unnatural 10 a painting. e@ usua marks. But as the same feeling which actu- nown many, others, ) Pp 8, 
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toting of steamers, the people cheering as the 
pilot went down the narrow ladder, all added to 
amost inspiring scene. We feel sorry to leave 
guch an interesting country, but we have Rome 


ated to consistency of speech and apparel was 
taken heed to, it preserved our minds above 
any unpleasantness of feeling toward the indi- 
viduals, or on account of the remarks or names 


intimate terms—and no two alike. We can 
make no rules for managing them or for train- 
ing that are in the least of universal applica- 
tion, or we should be sure to do some of them 






yet before us, and then home! We realize that : = : injustice. Just a few rules for ourselves, how- 
ited we are to rush across Europe, but it is the best nen one Sete oan = — ever, will help us much. 
very | wecan do and reach New York by the twentieth. fathers, of the name of Quakers and in a de- We should, for instance, never use force to 
ica Third Month 21st.—It is lovely to-day. The ‘li d h for the doc- | insist on obedience, unless it be to carry an 
‘ith, . ; : ..- | gree willing to undergo reproach for the doc <e : 
lah. Mediterranean is blue and covered with white trines and testimonies of Truth held by that unwilling child out of the way of fire, or some- 
4 caps. I forgot to mention passing the wreck people. It happened, a few days after our thing equally tragic. This may seem a little 
: be of a steamer as we left Alexandria. She tried coming to that place, that a relative calling hard to carry out, but see how it will work. 
of to go in without a pilot and is a total loss. Welt, see us, and not knowing which house, in.| Lf we tell the dear little boy of four to go to 

heard of it before we left Jerusalem. ired for th ho had iousl on, | bed now, and he declines, to the point of re- 
hes, : ; eae : quired for the person who had previously occu 3 a : : ; 
bab, Third Month 22nd.—Sea has quieted down pied our residence, and was answered, “There belliousness if we pick him up and carry him 
nits and it is more pleasant on deck. Weare trying | j, the house, but Quakers live there now.’ | drag him where we wish, we can probably 
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toarrange to take the trip to Capri and Sorrento 
and the Amalfi drive while in Naples. Are 
busy packing our trunks to send around to 
Liverpool. It is difficult to get things in small 
space. It being the last night we all would have 
dinner on board, we had what they call the Cap- 
tain’s dinner with a special menu card as a 
souvenir. Since dinner, Dr. Thompson, of New 
York, lectured on Rome. At sunset we had a 
fine view of Mt. Aetna our first active volcano. 
Have passed the straits of Messina, and are 
due in Naples in the morning. 

Third Month 23rd.—We are now entering 
the bay and have had our first look at Vesuvius. 
Unfortunately ’ tis raining and the view is some- 
what spoiled. We dislike to leave our good 
ship Arabic, but the time is drawing near. 

Farewell. 


THE greatest defect in the modern religion 
of the churches is, there is too much of man in 
it; it is too easily comprehended; it is only on 
a level with brains, and on a par with mere 
human ideas; it does not strike outward and 
downward into fathomless infinities. The best 
part of religion is that which transcends the 
limits of human reason and moves upon us and 
through us with incomprehensible force. The 
il-cleansing fulness of the Spirit is never con- 
tradictory to reason, only it sweeps out a 
thousand leagues beyond all brain-measuring 
boundaries—passeth the limits of understand- 
ig. The glory of God shining in a purified 
soul never stultifies the reason as sin does, but 
it captivates it and holds all the brain forces 


However, feeling kindly to all, and using all 
respectfully, with loving desires for their 
good, the unkind behavior of calling names, 
etc., soon became things of the past, though 
being faithful to our principles, and of dis- 
couraging a]l improper words of a mere show of 
respect, as “Mr.,’’ “Mrs.,’’ etc. The fore- 
going has been written with a desire that it 
may be as a little inducement to faithfulness 
to those who are ready to shrink from the tes- 
timonies of Friends, or who hold them too 
loosely, as not at all times and in all places to 
be known by their behavior, speech and appa- 
rel, as Friends. 

Mary Boearquet, afterwards Mary Fletcher, 
says, in her account of her life, as one amongst 
others with the very many of our ancient and 
later worthies who have left similar sayings in 
their writings for our reading and profit, 
which should often be recurred to by us as in- 
citements: “I saw clearly that plainness of 
dress and behavior becomes a Christian, and 
resolved to be neat and clean in the plainest 
things;’’ and she says, ‘‘ whenever I thought 
on the subject, these words of the apostle 
would pass through my mind with power,— 
‘For so the holy women of old . . . adorned 
themselves.’ ”’ 

First Month 23rd, 1905. 


To most people self-control means the con- 
trol of appearances and not the control of real- 
ities. The control of appearances is merely 
outward repression. I have not controlled 
myself until | am absolutely free from that 





manage to do it by main force, but with an 
effort, and his antagonism rises immediately as 
he feels the effort, and he prides himself on 
the strength of his resistance. Not so with 
our moral force and maternal authority if we 
wield it very quietly and firmly; he has no 
weapon to match that, and if we begin early 
and faithfully, he will recognize the force-of 
it as surely as the sight of a policeman brings 
order to a disorderly crowd. 

I was much interested lately in hearing an 
explanation of hypnotism which bears on this. 
This mental force, or whatever it may be, is 
said to be closely akin to the power which a 
mother exerts over her child whenever she 
puts it tosleep. I do not mean when it wants 
to go to sleep, but when her superior will and 
judgment decide that it is time for sleeping. 
she makes it very comfortable, perhaps darkens 
the room, she may sing to it, or rock it, but 
she wills that it shali go to sleep, and very 
many times she succeeds. Can we not drawa 
lesson for ourselves from this, in other kinds 
of mother’s duties? So many people say, 
‘* How do you keep the children from teasing 
and tormenting each other?’’ and I always feel 
like saying, ‘‘ By firmly resolving not to allow 
that baleful influence in your home life.’’ We 
are quite determined in our mind that our lit- 
tle ones shall grow up to speak the truth, and 
to respect the property of others, and we are 
willing, if necessary, to spend much time and 
will-power in enforcing these very impor- 
tant things—in short, without any discussion, 
we insist that they shall be truthtul and hon- 





in harmony with Truth.—Geo. D. Watson. est boys and girls. So, | believe we can, with 


interior desire which was seeking expression. 
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have been a very creditable exhibition of 
fre stock and also of agricultural products and 
nts. It was visited by many white 

and was said to have been equal in many 

ts to similar exhibitions in the Western 

art of the state, and superior to some of 


Of the Tuscarora Indians they remark: ‘‘The 
farming operations of this tribe appear to be 
wil conducted. Their fences were mostly in 

order, and the land appeared much freer 
fom weeds than some others. John Mount- 

nt at whose house we were kindly enter- 
sined, still pursues his business energetically. 
fehad sowed eighty acres of land with wheat, 
goch of which looked promising.’’ Other mem- 
ers of the tribe manifested a prosperous condi- 
tion and it was the opinion of the Friends that 
their land as a whole was in better condition 
than that of any other Indians. There were two 
ghools among them which were represented to 
ie well attended. Nearly or quite all the 
pople profess Christianity. 

The condition of the Tonawanda Indians did 
wt seem encouraging. The Friends remark : 
“The Tonawandas having settled their diffi- 
aalties with the Ogden Land Company respect- 
ing their lands, which reason was assigned in 
1865 as a cause of their want of greater pro- 
gress, 1t was hoped a marked improvement 
vould have been seen in their condition.” To 
the regret of the Friends this was not the case, 
and they were told that intemperance had in- 
creased among them and has brought its usual 
fruits of idleness and immorality. 

Ina conference which they had with a number 
of their principal men, some of the evils which 
were retarding their progress were pointed out, 
and they were urged to pursue a steady course 
ofindustry if they expected to have the com- 
forts of life. The Indians informed the Friends 
that they had made application to the Legis- 
lature for funds to build a house adapted for a 
boarding school, but which not having been 
made, they intended to renew their application, 
scourse which did not meet the approval of 
the Friends, as there were but two small school 
houses on their land, and four or five times as 
many children among them as could be ac- 
tommodated in these houses. The Friends in- 
qired ‘‘whether it would not be better to 
fromote an interest in education among them 
increasing their district schools; as the ex- 
pense of conducting them would be much less 
- Anaeg scholar than supporting a boarding 

“Boarding schools when well conducted were 
very valuable but they were attended with much 
pense and it would not be desirable to com- 
tence one unless they had sufficient means 
tightly to support it and could procure a person 
well qualified to carry it on. It was often diffi- 
alt to procure those who were suitable to 
Mage them etc.” 

The Friends remark in reference to this band 
Senecas ‘‘If some suitable Friend could feel 
this place to reside among this tribe even for 
























its principles and spirit.’’ 
(To be continued.) 


Use temporal things and desire eternal. 






tian experience proves what the Christian rev- 
elation declares, that through a reception of 
the word of God in the heart by faith there is 
a clearer, fuller and more personal knowledge 
of the Divine Being than is found by natural 
reason or through any other source. 
best revealed and manifested in the sphere of 
faith and love. 
brought into clear view and into intimate rela- 
tion; in love’s full contemplation and reflection 
God becomes a fellow-being. 
Christian experience is “to see his face.’’ 
The Scripture declares that it is ‘‘ life eternal 
to know Thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ, whom Thou hast sent.” 
covers only an eternal energy and inscrutable 
force, reason sees only unity or pantheism, but 
faith, through the Christian revelation, finds 
fatherhood, sonhood and spirithood, with ful- 
ness, light and love, and with manifestation to 
every believing soul of man. 
found wisdom, yet also a simple experience, so 
easy and attainable that a child can realize it. 
Indeed, the childlike and the humble are the 
best recipients. 
stand the revelation of God before we receive 
its power and blessing, as it is not necessary to 
understand all about life in order to be born 
into life.—The Watchman. 


is their ignorance of religion; they have a man- 
made, man-measured sort of thing nursed up 
in the reason, a collection of ideas about re- 
ligion that can be weighed and measured and 
grasped by creature’s thought, and respec- 
tively labeled with a denominational ism, but 
it lacks the divinity and the voice of God. 


mortals to enter into a truth for which they 
are unprepared; God, the perfect teacher, gues 
not beyond the capacity of his pupils to receive; 
their next step depends upon the use of present 
opportunity; an idler in the kingdom of 
is an impossibility. 





‘few weeks and instruct some of them in agri- 
taltare much advantage might with the Divine 
ng arise from his labors. Very few of 
appear to profess Christianity and a 
@aller number appear to be rightly influenced 


Tue END OF CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE. —Chris- 


God is 
In faith’s first look God is 


The end of 


Science dis- 


This is a pro- 


It is nut necessary to under- 





THE bane of millions of professed religionists 





Do what you may, it is out of the power of 


God 
B. 


First Month 15th, 1905. 








Items Concerning the Society. 


Visitors attending Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
were Eli Harvey and Ezra Barber, from Indiana; 
James Henderson, Charles Livezey, John S. and 
Esther H. Fowler, from Ohio; Henry T. and Alfred 
Outland, Abram Fisher and Benjamin P. Brown, 
from North Carolina; Job S. Gidley and Elizabeth 
Roberts, from Massachusetts; Joel Bean, from Cal- 
ifornia, and Eliza H. Varney, from Canada. 





The Yearly Meeting missed the company and 
service of several valuable members, because of 
the sudden decease of Rebecca G. Rhoads, the be- 
loved wife of our friend, Jonathan E. Rhoads. 
These two were in attendance at the meeting 
of ministers and elders on Seventh-day the 15th, 
and having returned to their home in Wilming- 
ton, she passed away early the next morning. The 
news was saddening to Friends generally as it 
came back to the city on First-day, and the sym- 
pathy of many in the sitting in the Yearly Meet- 
ing was with our beloved bereaved brother in 
the Truth, and with his afflicted family. Espe- 


cially as words largely from his pen and heart were 


read in the first session, as contained in the ad- 


dress on the “ Sacredness of Human Life,” were we 
cognizant of the added sense of such sacredness 


now borne in upon his heart. 





fingers of each hand on a typewriter. 
is now nearly seventy-four years old, and is hard 
at work on the references for the two versions, 
and also hopes to complete the translation of the 
Apocrypha. : 





Notes in General. 
In reply to the query, Is not the practice of 


women preaching in churches contrary to Paul’s 
prohibition (1 Cor. 3: 4-40). The Christian Herald 
replies, “The prohibition was given under circum- 
stances very different from those now existing, 
which is all changed now, and we do not believe 
that Paul would prohibit women teaching in these 
days. 
other matters, we think he would welcome their 
aid.” Sounder reasons can be found. 


Acting on the principle he laid down in 


Bishop Samuel I. J. Schreschewsky, who has 


given to the world the entire Bible in the best Man- 
darin and Wenli versions yet produced, is a Rus- 
sian Hebrew by birth, trained by his devout parents 
to be a rabbi. 
walk for twenty years because of paralysis, and 


He has not been able to stand or 


rote out the entire Old Testament with the fore- 
The bishop 


A CuurcH PutTING LiEs INTO Boys’ Moutas.— 


This year’s President of the National Free Church 
Council, R. F. Horton, thus describes an early ex- 
perience which sealed his life for Non-conformity. 
“Tt was at a dame school, where the boys said 
their Catechism as the Monday morning lesson, 
and one boy with a hard, bad face, and blasphe- 
mous tongue—a veritable plague-spot in the school 
—was loudly and glibly repeating the answer to 
the question, ‘Who gave you that name?’ 
the words, ‘My baptism, wherein I was made a 
child of God and an inheritor of the kingdom of 
heaven.’ 
that baptism does not produce the alleged effect. 
That conviction was confirmed at the public school 
to which I was sent at Shrewsbury. There, again, 
I observed passing through confirmation and par- 
taking of the Sacrament, the boys who were odious 
to me as bullies and as blackguards. And I became 
well assured that the Christianity which consists 
in Sacraments was not a religion to which my con- 
science or reason could ever respond.” 


I hear 


From that moment I date my conviction 





QUAINT NAMES.—Birdofreedom Sawin, Praise- 
God Barebones and other quaintly named Puritans 
were not without their forerunners. They might 


have chosen other names, too, if they had known 
that the practice had originated with believers on 


the other side of their great religious divide. 
Late last month there came the commemoration 


day of that Bishop of Carthage who fought the 
good fight under the name Deogratias, or Thank- 


God. Deogratias’s episcopal predecessor, by the 
way, bore the name Quodvult Deus—What God 
Wills. It’s a pleasant, meek sort of name, but it 
wasn’t original with himself. Half a dozen fifth 
or sixth century bishops used it faithfully before 
him. Habetdeum (He-Hath-God), and Adeodatus 
(Given-by-God) were other names of the time. 

These truly sound odd—but it is only that the 
meaning of such names as John and Ursula and 
Walter, which once had a very vivid significance, 
has now entirely evaporated. It is only when we 
of these later centuries come to manufacture new 
ones ready to hand that the element of the gro- 
tesque steps in. 

Even so the Latin is unable to undertake their 
manufacture with chances of turning out a more 
finished product than is possible in the English. 
Our own Indian names have, some of them, a haunt- 
ing music—in their own tongue. We know how 
Man-Afraid-of-His-Mother-in-Law sounds in Eng- 
lish. Many a Hebrew to-day smarts. under per- 
fect?y hideous names visited upon luckless German 
ancestors in days of bitter persecution. But hid- 


eous or any way odd as are many names of to-day 
—like Turnip-seed and Wogwaller—it seems impos- 
sible to believe with Hume that in the days of the 
wildest riot with family nomenclature there ever 





